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FOREWORD 

By  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK 

President  American  Tree  Association 


E  HAVE  already  entered  the  period  of 
timber  shortage.”  These  are  the  words 
of  a  man  who  weighs  his  words  carefully. 
They  were  spoken  by  Calvin  Coolidge  be¬ 
fore  a  recent  national  conference  of  lumbermen,  wood- 
users,  foresters  and  conservationists,  met  to  discuss 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  use  of  our  forest 
products.  We  are  confronted  by  a  condition,  not  a 
guess.  We  have  passed  the  point  of  argument.  We 
need  more  forests. 

The  last  century  has  seen  a  forest  resource  of  some 
six  thousand  billion  board  feet  of  timber  cut  to  one- 
third  that  amount.  The  same  century  has  seen  our 
population  mount  eleven-fold,  creating  increasing 
demands  for  forest  products.  Today  we  are  cutting 
what  remains  of  our  forests  four  and  one-half  times  as 
fast  as  they  are  growing.  The  centers  of  production 
have  been  swept  to  the  far  northwest  and  to  the  south. 
To  meet  the  economic,  industrial  and  social  demands 
of  the  great  industrial  and  thickly  inhabited  sections 
of  our  country  we  must  transport  timber,  at  heavy  toll 
in  freights,  thousands  of  miles.  We  need  more  forests 
in  more  places. 

More  than  1 50,000,000  acres  of  land  are  now  com¬ 
prised  in  National  Forests.  Most  of  this  land  is  in 
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the  west  or  in  Alaska;  some  of  it  must  be  set  to  work 
producing  forests.  This  is  a  fine  and  valuable  re¬ 
source.  It  is  a  national  property  in  timber  that  will 
aid  greatly  when  the  worst  of  the  pinch  comes,  but 
it  will  fall  far  short  of  taking  up  the  slack. 

In  about  one-third  of  our  states  we  have  had  action 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  state  forests.  They 
represent  a  similarly  valuable  resource,  enjoying  the 
added  advantage  of  being  nearer  sources  of  insistent 
demand.  Yet  these  forests  total  only  a  few  million 
acres.  They  are  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  states 
that  have  had  the  vision  to  set  them  aside,  but  in  the 
pinch  they  will  only  help — not  solve  the  problem. 

There  is  little  use  in  wasting  time  trying  to  place 
blame  for  the  situation  that  we  have  before  us.  This 
nation  was  endowed  with  a  vast  natural  resource  in 
timber.  In  the  rapid  progress  of  its  industrial  and 
social  development  to  a  position  of  world  leadership, 
and  faced  with  the  immensity  of  this  resource,  much 
was  wasted.  We  have  used  of  it  lavishly  and  prodi¬ 
gally,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  sitting  about  vainly 
regretting  it. 

We  need  more  forests.  We  need  them  because  the 
products  of  the  forest  are  essential  to  our  industrial 
and  social  future  and  prosperity.  We  are  a  nation 
of  wood-users.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
are  dependent  directly  for  their  livelihood  upon  the 
trees  of  our  forests.  Many  more  are  dependent 
indirectly.  Immense  capital  is  invested  in  wood¬ 
using  enterprise.  Our  railroads  must  have  ties,  our 
mills  saw  timber,  our  water  supply  must  be  protected 
by  the  strong  roots  of  the  forest,  our  wild  life  must 
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have  natural  sanctuary,  our  people  must  have  place 
for  natural  recreation. 

Socially,  as  well  as  economically,  we  are  enormously 
dependent  upon  our  forests.  The  high  standards  of 
living  that  our  people  have  been  able  to  enjoy  arise 
from  the  wealth  of  our  natural  resources,  notably  the 
forests.  We  have  been  able  to  provide  ourselves  with 
attractive  homes  built  from  the  forest.  We  have  been 
able  to  maintain  them  by  virtue  of  the  employment 
and  revenue  that  the  forest  afforded. 

Thus  today  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  these 
standards  are  established  and  must  be  maintained. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
we  are  still  using  far  faster  than  we  are  replacing  and 
are  growing  in  the  numbers  of  our  population.  We 
have  built  up  for  ourselves  a  liability  of  more  than 
eighty  million  acres  of  land,  fitted  for  no  other  economic 
duty  save  the  production  of  trees,  that  are  now  lying 
fallow  and  unused.  We  must  stop  drifting  and 
paddle. 

We  need  more  forests  and  we  must  look  upon 
timber  as  a  crop.  We  must  plant  trees,  mature  them 
and  cut  them  when  they  are  ripe,  always  looking  out 
for  next  year’s  crop.  We  must  watch  waste,  educate 
the  public  out  of  carelessness  into  carefulness  with 
regard  to  fires  that  annually  devastate  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  timbered  acres,  plant  and  conserve. 

The  Federal  Government  has  adopted  a  program 
of  national  forest  policy  under  the  McNary-Clarke 
Forestry  Act.  It  includes  extension  of  the  National 
Forest  areas,  reforestation,  tax  revision  as  applied  to 
forest  lands,  more  fire  protection  and  cooperation 
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with  the  states.  The  states  have,  in  the  case  of 
more  than  half  of  them,  made  some  sort  of  a  start. 
This  must  be  extended. 

Private  initiative  is  finally  becoming  mobilised  with 
regard  to  the  forestry  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  conditions  of  taxation  and  fire  protection  can  be 
devised  to  encourage  further  sowing  and  reaping  of 
timber  crops  by  private  capital. 

In  the  task  of  meeting  this  national  problem,  the 
community  itself  has  a  responsibility  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  What  this  responsibility  is  is  outlined  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  this  booklet.  How  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  grasped  is  treated  by  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  this  pamphlet — Town  Forests.  In 
reading  it  let  us  remember — WE  NEED  MORE 
FORESTS. 


There  is  only  one  qualification  for  member' 
ship  in  the  American  Tree  Association — to 
have  planted  a  tree.  There  are  no  dues  save 
the  effort  of  having  wielded  a  spade  and 
pacfied  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  a  tree. 
This  done,  an  application  blanfifor  member' 
ship  can  be  obtained,  the  tree  planting  reg¬ 
istered  and  a  certificate  of  membership  issued 
by  writing  to: 

The  American  Tree  Association 

1214  Sixteenth  Street  T[.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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TOWN  FORESTS 

By  Harris  A.  Reynolds 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association 


Town  Forests  and  Town  Finances 

/"XURING  the  past  decade  the  cities  and  towns 
f  /  )  in  this  country  have  been  getting  deeper  and 

y  deeper  in  debt  until  the  subject  has  become 

a  matter  of  national  concern.  The  tax  rate 
is  now  a  topic  of  general  conversation.  The  town 
fathers  are  looking  about  for  new  sources  of  income, 
and  for  means  of  reducing  the  public  expenses.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  thousands  of  towns  or  town' 
ships,  and  some  cities,  in  which  many  acres  of  land  are 
lying  idle,  producing  little  or  nothing  for  the  owners 
and  only  a  few  cents  per  acre  in  taxes.  Much  of  that 
land  is  too  rough  or  too  poor  for  agriculture,  and  is 
good  for  nothing  but  the  production  of  trees.  In  its 
present  condition  it  is  more  of  a  liability  to  the  town 
than  an  asset. 

This  land  is  not  paying  its  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  of  the  town  yet  it  must  be  protected  against 
fire,  because  it  is  usually  covered  with  a  scrub  growth 
and  fire  starting  in  it  may  spread  to  valuable  forests 
or  to  other  property.  It  is  a  harbor  for  insects  and 
other  plant  pests.  It  is  occupying  space  without  pay' 
ing  rent  and  yet  there  is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
town  must  build  roads  over  and  around  it,  toward  the 
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maintenance  of  which  it  contributes  nothing.  In  some 
of  the  eastern  states  this  idle  land  runs  as  high  as 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  state. 
Through  no  fault  of  its  own  it  has  become  a  parasite 
on  the  other  taxable  property  in  the  town. 

While  this  land  appears  to  be  worthless  now  it  will 
usually  be  found  once  to  have  produced  a  good  crop 
of  timber.  It  will  do  so  again  if  given  a  chance. 
Once  timber  was  cut  from  the  land.  Fire  was  per' 
mitted  to  run  over  it  repeatedly.  Finally  nothing  but 
a  few  trees  of  worthless  species  remain. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Under 
forest  management  and  with  proper  protection  it  will 
generally  reproduce  another  valuable  crop  of  timber. 
More  than  that,  where  such  land  is  reasonably  near 
markets  it  will  produce  net  profits  under  forest  man* 
agement  comparing  favorably  with  the  average  farm 
land  in  the  vicinity.  These  profits  cannot  be  realized 
until  the  timber  is  cut,  to  be  sure,  but  right  here  the 
town  fathers  should  pause  in  their  search  for  income. 

Every  town  spends  considerable  money  each  year 
for  lumber  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings, 
bridges,  fences  and  the  like.  In  many  of  the  eastern 
states  this  lumber  comes  from  distant  points.  The 
people  who  cut  and  manufacture  the  lumber,  the  rail' 
roads  that  transport  it  and  the  middlemen  who  handle 
it  must  be  paid.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
eastern  consumer  of  western  lumber  paying  more  for 
freight  alone  than  the  lumber  costs  at  the  mill,  and 
more  than  it  would  cost  to  produce  good  lumber  on 
the  idle  acres  right  at  home. 

Now,  what  can  the  town  do?  It  cannot  force  an 
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owner  of  such  land  to  grow  timber  by  putting  up  his 
taxes,  because  the  taxes  would  remain  unpaid  and 
the  land  would  soon  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
town.  The  average  owner  of  such  land  either  cannot 
afford  to  reforest  it  or  is  unwilling  to  put  his  money 
into  such  a  long-time  investment.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  town,  a  corporation  living  on 
regardless  of  the  changes  in  management  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  It  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  crop 
to  mature.  By  putting  this  land  to  work  now  the 
town  will  eventually  reap  a  handsome  profit.  Yet  so 
long  as  it  remains  idle  it  is  a  burden  that  cannot  be 
shifted  to  other  shoulders. 

Let  us  look  at  the  town  forest  purely  from  the 
business  viewpoint,  apart  from  other  benefits  it  has. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  average  town  forest 
should  not  pay  money  dividends  on  the  investment 
if  the  experience  of  other  countries  is  any  criterion. 
States  with  town  forest  laws  generally  provide  for 
advice  from  the  state  forester  and  the  supplying  of 
young  trees  for  reforestation  free.  Through  the 
nursery  stock  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act 
it  will  not  be  long  before  all  of  the  states  will  have 
trees  for  town  reforestation. 

While  the  cost  of  planting  young  forest  trees  will 
vary  according  to  the  local  labor  rate,  the  topography, 
the  species  and  si2;e  of  trees  to  be  planted  and  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  as  a  general  rule,  two  men  will 
plant  an  acre  a  day  on  the  average.  For  several  years 
past  the  foresters  in  the  northeast  have  generally 
recommended  planting  pine  and  spruce  trees  six  feet 
apart,  which  theoretically  would  take  1,210  trees  to 
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the  acre.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the  average 
plantation  runs  about  1,000  trees  to  the  acre,  which 
makes  the  distance  about  six  and  a  half  feet  between 
trees.  The  practice  varies  to  some  extent  in  the 
different  states. 

Many  towns  already  own  more  or  less  idle  land 
about  their  reservoirs,  or  as  part  of  the  school  grounds, 
wild  parks  or  farms  for  the  poor.  Frequently  such 
lands  have  reverted  to  the  town  for  non-payment  of 
taxes  or  have  come  to  it  as  gifts.  In  such  cases  the 
only  expense  to  the  town  in  starting  a  forest  is  that  of 
planting  the  trees  and  this  will  range  all  the  way  from 
$5.00  to  $15.00  per  acre  depending  on  the  method 
adopted  and  local  labor  conditions.  Such  land  is 
seldom  assessed  at  more  than  $10.00  an  acre,  and 
$5.00  would  be  nearer  the  average.  Land  that  costs 
more  than  $10.00  an  acre  usually  is  more  valuable  for 
some  other  purpose  or  too  expensive  to  be  devoted  to 
timber  production.  As  a  general  thing  the  initial 
cost  for  the  land  and  planting  should  not  exceed 
$25.00  per  acre,  and  in  many  instances  a  town  forest 
can  be  started  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  lumber  prices  will 
be  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  in  the  future,  and  any 
estimate  of  the  profits  from  timber  growing  must  in 
a  large  measure  be  a  guess.  Certainly,  however, 
they  will  not  be  lower  than  at  present.  At  present 
stumpage  prices  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  white  pine,  for  example,  will  show  a  net  profit  of 
$5.00  per  acre  annually  over  the  production  period. 
The  profits  from  any  species  will  depend  naturally 
on  the  local  markets  for  the  products  and  the  distance 
of  the  forest  from  those  markets.  There  are,  of 
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course,  elements  of  risk  in  timber  growing  and  proper 
allowance  for  protection  against  such  enemies  as  fire, 
insects  and  fungi  should  be  made.  But  where  the 
most  careful  estimates  of  costs  and  profits  have  been 
made  for  different  species,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
investment  has  been  shown  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  rates  paid  by  savings  banks.  This  rate 
may  seem  small  as  investments  go,  but  the  possibility 
of  much  higher  prices  for  wood  products  in  the 
future  and  the  other  benefits  of  forests  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  investment.  Certainly  it  is  better  for  any 
town  to  produce  something  on  its  now  idle  land  if  it 
merely  breaks  even. 

Communal  or  town  forests  are  to  be  found  in 
practically  all  of  the  European  countries  and  in  all 
districts  where  forest  land  is  available.  The  town 
without  its  forest  is  the  exception.  Even  the  large 
cities  have  forests.  In  the  Black  Forest  region  of 
Germany,  where  the  topography  is  rough  and  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  land  is  tillable,  the  forest 
owned  and  managed  by  the  town  is  its  chief  support. 
The  small  wood-using  industries  are  supplied  with 
raw  materials,  and  the  peasant  farmers  whose  lands 
are  too  small  to  give  them  steady  employment  work 
for  part  of  the  year  in  the  town  forest.  The  lumber 
and  fuel  requirements  of  the  towns  come  from  their 
own  forests,  and  a  money  profit  is  realised  besides. 

In  1913  the  writer  visited  a  considerable  number  of 
such  forests  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  the 
average  profit  per  acre  annually  from  those  forests 
was  $6.20.  The  accepted  policy  of  operation  is  to 
cut  no  more  timber  in  any  one  year  than  the  estimated 
annual  growth.  This  system  insures  a  steady  and 
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permanent  income  from  these  forests,  although  many 
of  them  are  hundreds  of  years  old. 

One  might  cite  many  striking  foreign  examples.  In 
some  cases  the  community  is  free  from  taxes  by  virtue 
of  its  forest.  In  citing  these,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  can  be  duplicated  in  this  country. 
Our  wage  scale  is  higher  and  our  standard  of  living 
differs  widely  from  the  European  standard.  Still, 
while  the  profits  from  such  forests  here  may  not  be 
as  large  as  with  them,  yet,  if  it  is  at  all  profitable  to 
grow  timber  in  this  country,  a  town  can  expect  a  fair 
return  from  such  an  investment. 

The  town  forest  will  be  tax  exempt;  most  of  the 
timber  produced  will  be  consumed  locally,  eliminating 
freight  charges;  the  forest  will  be  near  the  town, 
making  protection  from  fire  easy;  and  the  cutting  can 
be  done  when  the  market  is  most  favorable.  When 
we  add  to  these  natural  advantages  the  assistance 
that  will  come  from  the  state  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  municipality  can  lose  money  by  this  venture.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  this  idea  is  being  put  into 
practice  by  scores  of  towns,  there  are  already  some 
examples  like  the  Fitchburg  and  Petersham  town 
forests  that  are  practically  self-supporting. 

After  all,  the  money  profits  to  be  derived  from 
town  forests  is  only  one  factor.  We  must  have 
timber  at  any  cost,  and  the  example  set  by  the  town 
in  reforestation  will  constitute  a  demonstration  to 
private  owners  that  may  be  worth  more  in  material 
benefits  to  the  town  than  any  interest  return  on  the 
money  invested.  Idle  acres  in  a  town  have  the  same 
effect  as  idle  men,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
not  so  readily  detected. 
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Town  Forests  and  Recreation 

^  *  ODAY  we  live  at  high  speed  and  at  high  tension. 

We  need  a  safety  valve,  and  none  is  better  than 
wholesome  recreation.  Unfortunately  most  of 
us  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  money  to  visit  a  national 
park,  a  national  forest,  or  any  of  the  few  remaining 
wilderness  sections  of  the  country  every  time  we  hear 
the  call  of  the  wild.  We  must  be  content  with  the 
forests  and  wild  parks  near  at  hand.  Yet,  with  the 
steady  increase  in  population  and  the  rapid  denudation 
of  the  forests,  wild  areas  are  diminishing  in  sise  and 
number  at  an  alarming  rate.  Many  of  those  remain* 
ing  are  already  too  popular.  The  value  of  timber  land 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  public  with  fire  in  the  forest 
have  brought  into  existence  thousands  of  “no 
trespass”  signs. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand,  then,  when  the  public  in 
self*defense  must  own  forest  lands  if  it  would  continue 
to  have  the  free  use  of  them.  So  the  town  forest  is 
the  best  remaining  opportunity  for  the  city  dweller  to 
retain  for  his  pleasure  a  bit  of  Nature  in  the  wild 
state.  It  happily  combines  splendid  recreation  with 
the  conservation  of  forest  resources  for  the  community. 

Before  the  days  of  private  ownership  of  land  the 
tribe  used  the  forest  surrounding  the  village  as  a 
common  source  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel.  The  town 
common  still  found  in  some  sections  of  the  country  is 
a  survival  of  that  early  period.  It  is  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  public  to  hold,  in  common,  lands  and 
other  property,  in  order  to  supply  a  common  need 
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which  the  individual  cannot  secure  alone.  There  is 
nothing  new,  therefore,  in  the  proposal  that  towns 
own  forest  lands  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
people.  Our  parks  and  playgrounds  for  athletic  sports 
have  become  public  necessities,  and  their  maintenance 
has  been  accepted  as  a  public  policy. 

One  outstanding  result  of  the  “city  beautiful’' 
movement  has  been  the  education  of  many  municipals 
ties  to  the  need  of  planning  and  directing  future 
development.  It  is  not  uncommon  today  to  find  even 
small  towns  with  planning  boards.  And  forests  both 
for  timber  and  wild  parks  are  a  vital  phase  of  their 
work. 

There  is  a  park  development  theory  that  the  crea- 
tion  of  a  park  will  add  sufficient  value  to  the  adjoining 
lands  for  residential  purposes  to  justify  taxes  that  will 
in  large  measure  meet  the  operating  costs  of  the  park. 
In  some  instances  this  is  true,  but  as  a  rule  the  establish' 
ment  of  a  park  solely  for  recreation  adds  a  permanent 
item  to  the  tax  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  town  forest  is  self-support' 
ing  from  the  time  the  first  crop  is  ready  to  harvest. 
Some  benefit  may  come  from  the  increase  in  land 
values  of  adjoining  property,  but  this  is  of  minor 
consequence.  The  recreational  value  of  the  town 
forest,  however,  is  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  most 
important,  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  such  an  area. 
From  the  purely  investment  standpoint  the  recreation 
feature  is  only  a  by-product  of  the  forest  which  costs 
the  town  nothing.  Therefore  it  is  advisable,  wherever 
possible,  for  the  town  to  purchase  tracts  containing 
merchantable  timber  as  well  as  idle  land  when  it  is 
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establishing  its  forest.  This  will  bring  some  income 
at  once  from  the  forest,  without  destroying  the 
recreational  value.  This  income  will  enable  the  town 
to  enlarge  the  area  or  extend  the  plantations. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is:  What  is  the  mini' 
mum  area  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  town 
forest?  This  depends  on  the  first  purpose  of  the 
forest.  If  the  chief  object  is  the  production  of  timber, 
the  larger  the  area  the  better.  If  recreation  is  to  be 
the  main  purpose  of  the  forest,  an  acre  or  less  will  be 
worth  while.  The  individual  trees  will  grow  as 
rapidly  on  a  small  tract  as  on  a  large  one. 

In  many  localities  there  are  beauty  spots  that  should 
be  saved  for  their  beauty  alone,  on  which  the  trees 
should  never  be  cut.  But  these  areas  are  usually 
small  and  may  be  a  part  of  a  larger  tract  on  which 
commercial  forest  management  is  practicable.  These 
areas  would  really  be  small  parks  within  the  forest 
proper.  A  town  may  find  it  advisable  to  buy  certain 
parcels  of  land  to  protect  their  other  timberland  from 
fire,  to  prevent  erosion,  to  protect  the  water  supply  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  other  reasons,  some  of  which  might 
be  foreign  to  the  practice  of  forestry,  and  yet  these 
lands  may  be  of  first  quality  for  timber  production. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  land  in  one  tract, 
though  in  some  cases  this  may  be  desirable.  Separa^ 
tion  reduces  the  fire  hazard  and  makes  these  open 
spaces  more  readily  accessible  to  a  larger  number  of 
people. 

Another  phase  of  the  town  forest  which  combines 
recreation  with  education  is  the  planting  of  trees  by 
the  school  children.  Several  cities  and  towns  have 
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already  adopted  the  idea  of  having  the  children  of  the 
iipper  grades  plant  forest  trees  on  their  watersheds  or 
town  forests.  This  is  not  only  healthful  exercise  for 
the  children  but  it  gives  them  a  knowledge  of  trees 
and  how  to  care  for  them.  The  schoolboy  or  girl 
of  today  is  the  voter  of  tomorrow,  and  this  form  of 
education  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  the  future  so  far  as  our  natural  resources 
are  concerned. 

The  great  organizations  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  are  doing  splendid  work  in  training  our  future 
citizens,  and  the  local  troops  need  facilities  within 
easy  access  of  their  homes  for  field  work.  No  better 
area  can  be  provided  for  these  activities  than  a  wild 
public  forest  where  there  are  no  “keep  off  the  grass” 
signs.  Young  forest  trees  grow  just  as  rapidly 
around  a  boys’  or  girls’  camp  as  if  it  were  not  there, 
and  the  small  open  spaces  necessary  for  such  camps 
will  have  little  effect  in  reducing  the  timber  produce 
tion.  One  of  the  objects  of  these  organizations  is  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires,  and  a  forest  is  better  off  for 
having  these  boys  and  girls  in  it. 

The  opportunity  for  the  study  of  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  birds  and  animals  in  town  forests  is  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them.  Every 
school  should  have  its  own  little  forest,  and  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  towns  this  is  entirely  possible.  It  is  a  common 
sight  in  the  European  town  forests  to  see  a  teacher 
and  her  pupils  having  a  good  time  and  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  forest  by  observation  rather  than 
from  books.  The  study  of  nature  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  public  school 
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training,  and  the  town  forest  is  a  natural  laboratory 
for  such  a  study. 

The  popularity  of  travel  by  automobile  and  camping 
along  the  way  has  spread  so  rapidly  that  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  have  established  public  camp  grounds. 
These  camps  are  of  great  convenience  to  the  public, 
but  many  people  who  use  them  either  have  no  manners 
or  leave  them  at  home,  with  the  result  that  a  caretaker 
must  be  provided  for  such  camps  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  In  many  cases  the  towns  use 
parts  of  their  public  parks  for  this  purpose,  but  camp¬ 
ing  in  such  places  loses  much  of  its  charm.  There  is 
no  place  like  a  forest  for  camping,  and  an  area  reserved 
for  this  purpose  in  a  town  forest  under  the  supervision 
of  the  forest  warden  is  an  ideal  arrangement.  With 
thousands  of  these  little  forests  distributed  over  the 
country  the  grouping  of  these  itinerants  in  forest 
camps  will  greatly  reduce  the  forest  fire  losses.  At 
the  same  time  the  nuisances  created  along  the  road¬ 
sides  by  picnic  parties  can  be  eliminated.  Roadside 
camping  is  prevalent  in  some  sections  now  because 
these  people  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  most  people  prefer 
the  wild  forest  to  the  neatly  kept  city  park.  The 
writer  has  seen  hundreds  of  people  in  the  town  forests 
in  Europe  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  while  at  the  same 
time  formal  parks  within  the  town  were  almost 
deserted.  Families  with  their  lunch  baskets  were 
everywhere.  Places  of  refreshment  were  plentiful, 
and  these  were  hidden  among  the  trees  away  from  the 
main  roads  and  trails.  Occasionally  one  would  find 
a  little  inn  in  the  forest  where  a  few  guests  could  be 
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accommodated.  In  all  such  places  tables  and  chairs 
were  placed  out  under  the  trees  where  light  refresh' 
ments  were  served.  Religious  and  other  public 
meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  the  forests.  These 
conditions  can  certainly  be  duplicated  in  this  country. 

In  short,  the  town  forest  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
main  functions  of  a  park.  It  is  not  a  place  for  play 
grounds  or  formal  flower  gardens  which  naturally 
belong  near  the  schools  and  in  the  public  gardens. 
But  for  a  touch  of  Nature  in  the  wild  state  it  takes 
the  place  in  the  local  community  of  the  state  or 
national  forest  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens. 


For  those  who  would  perform  the  “ part  of 
good  citizens ”  and  plant  a  tree,  tree  planting 
instructions,  tree'day  programs  and  other  ma' 
terial  on  trees  and  the  great  question  of  for' 
estry  are  available  on  request  sent  to  the 
American  Tree  Association.  The  Tree  Plant' 
ing  Army  is  growing  rapidly.  Write  for  the 
tree'planting  material  and  enroll  F[ow. 
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Town  Forests  as  Game  and  Bird 
Sanctuaries 

E  WERE  walking  through  a  beautiful  plantation 
of  waist-high  silver  firs  and  noticed  on  the  tip  of 
the  leader  of  each  tree  a  little  bunch  of  flax. 
It  was  in  the  communal  forest  of  Baden-Baden, 
Germany,  and  the  chief  forester  explained  that  the 
flax  was  used  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  deer 
browsing  on  the  tender  shoots.  We  were  surprised 
that  deer  should  be  found  in  troublesome  numbers  so 
near  the  city,  and  said  so.  The  area,  the  forester 
said,  was  a  bird  and  game  sanctuary.  Sometimes,  he 
added,  the  deer  became  too  plentiful  for  the  natural 
food  supply,  and  hunting  was  permitted  for  a  limited 
period  by  the  payment  of  a  special  license  fee,  increas¬ 
ing  materially  the  income  from  the  forest.  The  sanc¬ 
tuary  not  only  replenished  the  game  supply  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  the  surplus  became  a 
profitable  by-product  of  the  forest  itself,  as  well  as 
furnishing  meat  for  scores  of  families. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  7,000,000  sportsmen 
take  to  the  woods  for  a  few  days  each  year.  Our 
only  hope  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  game  birds 
and  animals  is  the  creation  of  sanctuaries  where  these 
wild  creatures  may  breed  in  peace  and  safety;  where 
they  may  find  shelter  during  the  hunting  season.  It 
has  been  said  that  our  great-grandfathers  hunted  the 
buffalo  and  the  antelope,  our  grandfathers  the  caribou 
and  the  elk,  our  fathers  the  moose  and  the  bear,  while 
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we  must  be  content  to  follow  the  deer.  At  the  rate 
we  are  going  our  boys  will  have  to  confine  their 
hunting  exploits  to  rabbits.  As  with  the  forests, 
our  prodigality  and  lack  of  foresight  in  the  use  of 
game  have  led  us  into  straits  where  succeeding  genera' 
tions  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  hunting  enjoyed 
by  those  who  came  before.  Because  of  our  wasteful' 
ness  and  stupidity,  those  who  come  after  us  must 
pay  the  bill  for  restoring  these  resources.  In  some 
instances  this  is  already  impossible. 

In  this  dark  picture  there  are,  however,  a  few 
redeeming  splashes  of  color  which  hold  out  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  game.  The  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  is  blazing  a  course  that  other  states 
might  follow  with  profit.  In  1905  its  legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  of  game  refuges  within 
state  forests.  Various  amendments  have  been  made 
to  that  act,  one  of  which  limits  the  area  of  the  refuge 
to  not  more  than  one'half  of  the  state  forest  on  which 
it  is  located,  insuring  ample  space  for  public  hunting. 
In  some  sections  of  the  state  large  game  had  become 
extinct,  but  by  restocking  and  establishing  these 
refuge  areas  hundreds  of  deer  and  many  bears  are  now 
found  each  year  in  those  same  localities.  Game  is  on 
the  increase  in  Pennsylvania,  although  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  number  of  hunters  have  increased 
over  fiveTold.  To  larger  refuges,  averaging  about 
2,700  acres  each,  are  being  added  smaller  areas,  known 
as  auxiliary  refuges.  Some  of  these  auxiliary  refuges 
are  as  small  as  250  acres,  but  shelter  large  game  during 
the  hunting  season,  and  many  small  game,  birds  and 
animals. 
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Pennsylvania  has  proved  that  game  refuges  are 
practicable.  The  success  of  this  work  has  gone 
beyond  all  expectations.  The  auxiliary  refuge  permits 
almost  any  town  to  have  its  own  game  refuge  by  the 
establishment  of  a  forest,  even  though  small  in  area. 
Nor  will  it  be  many  years  before  every  eastern  state 
will  be  forced  to  establish  game  refuges  if  it  is  to  have 
game  in  its  forests.  Such  protected  areas  in  any  state 
can  be  increased  by  thousands  of  acres  if  each  town 
will  secure  control  of  a  tract  of  land,  place  it  under 
forest  management,  and  establish  a  refuge  on  it. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  our  national 
parks  and  elsewhere  that  where  wild  animals  are 
protected  they  lose  their  fear  of  man  and  become 
almost  as  tame  as  domestic  animals.  This  adds 
immensely  to  the  value  of  a  forest  for  recreation, 
especially  to  boys  and  girls,  whose  interest  in  animals 
never  lags.  .Lands  of  small  value  now  may,  with  a 
small  expenditure,  be  made  valuable  wild  forest  parks 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Game  protection,  however,  is  only  half  of  the  story. 
Our  feathered  allies,  the  birds,  are  of  greater  economic 
importance  than  the  game.  Were  it  not  for  their 
assistance,  how  would  we  suppress  our  insects? 
Even  now  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  cost  the  farmers, 
orchardists  and  timber  owners  over  $1,000,000  a  day 
in  this  country,  increasing  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing 
for  all  of  us.  Still,  it  is  only  in  the  past  few  years 
that  we  have  begun  to  consider  the  problem  of  bird 
protection  seriously.  The  migratory  bird  law  and 
the  treaty  with  Canada  for  the  protection  of  birds 
are  the  greatest  steps  we  have  yet  taken.  States, 
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towns  and  individuals  are  creating  bird  sanctuaries  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  beneficial  results 
are  already  becoming  apparent.  Such  areas  need  not 
be  large,  as  has  been  proved  by  numerous  individuals 
on  their  home  grounds.  Baron  Hans  von  Berlepsch 
has  become  world  famous  for  his  work  with  birds  on 
his  estate  near  Essen,  Germany.  He  has  over  one 
thousand  birds  nesting  on  about  twelve  acres  of  land. 
Some  years  ago  an  insect  plague  swept  over  that 
district,  defoliating  all  the  trees,  but  his  estate  re¬ 
mained  green  and  stood  out  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 

At  Birdacres,  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
small  sanctuary.  This  is  a  tract  of  only  two  and  a 
half  acres,  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Harriet  U.  Goode,  former 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
For  fifteen  years  Mrs.  Goode  has  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  birds  and  how  to  attract  them.  The  land 
is  on  a  side  hill  near  a  small  pond,  and  fruit-bearing 
shrubs  have  been  planted  to  furnish  a  natural  food 
supply.  Winter  feeding  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  birds  may  be  seen  feeding  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day.  Seventy  species  of  birds  have 
been  observed  on  the  tract,  and  thirty-four  species 
have  nested  there.  Although  this  section  is  troubled 
with  the  terrible  Gypsy  moth  and  many  native  insects, 
little  spraying  is  necessary  on  this  sanctuary.  Nesting 
boxes  and  water  are  provided  and  a  pile  of  ashes 
furnishes  grit  in  winter.  During  the  past  three 
summers  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  birds  repre¬ 
senting  fourteen  species  have  been  banded  there, 
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which  practice  is  important  in  extending  our  knowledge 
of  bird  migration. 

These  are  examples  of  successful  work  with  game 
refuges  and  bird  sanctuaries.  They  have  proved  their 
worth.  If  such  results  as  Mrs.  Goode  has  obtained 
can  be  secured  on  two  and  a  half  acres,  how  much 
more  can  be  done  on  the  larger  scale  of  a  town  forest. 
Such  sanctuaries  give  pleasure  to  children.  They  hold 
educational  value  for  old  and  young.  It  would  be 
well  worth  the  cost  to  any  community  to  create  forests 
for  this  purpose  alone.  It  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  game  animals  and 
birds  and  the  funbearing  animals  in  Pennsylvania  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and 
chickens  on  the  215,000  farms  in  the  state.  These 
figures  were  based  on  a  6  per  cent  capitalization  of  the 
market  value  of  the  annual  kill  of  game  and  funbearing 
animals.  The  value  of  insectivorous  birds  to  the 
farmer,  orchardist  and  forest  owner  is  more  difficult 
to  estimate,  but  even  more  important,  since  without 
them  we  should  soon  be  overrun  by  insect  pests. 

The  forest  is  the  natural  habitat  of  game  and  of 
many  species  of  songbirds.  By  reforestation  for 
timber  production  the  principal  requirements  for  both 
refuge  and  sanctuary  are  served.  However,  small 
areas  distributed  over  the  forest,  totaling,  perhaps, 
only  a  few  acres,  should  be  set  apart  especially  to 
grow  shrubs  and  trees  that  produce  food  for  the  birds. 
European  forests  have  such  areas  near  to  the  adminis' 
tration  buildings  or  on  sites  favorable  to  such  growth. 
This  interferes  but  slightly  with  the  production  of 
timber,  for  such  plantations  can  be  made  on  the  borders 
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of  the  forest  of  line  roads  and  trials.  They  lend 
interest  and  beauty  to  the  landscape  without  the 
formality  of  the  city  park. 

Some  of  these  plants,  valuable  both  for  landscape 
effect  and  for  attracting  birds,  are  shadbush,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  cornels  and  viburnums.  To 
give  protection  to  the  small  birds  from  their  enemies, 
hedges  or  clumps  of  dense-growing  bushes  should  be 
planted,  such  as  buckthorn,  barberry,  privet,  cedars 
and  jumpers.  Nesting  boxes  should  also  be  provided 
and  arrangements  made  for  winter  feeding.  The  cost 
of  this  work  would  be  slight,  especially  where  the 
town  forest  was  large  enough  to  justify  the  expense  of 
a  caretaker  or  forest  warden.  In  fact,  much,  if  not 
all,  of  the  labor  in  connection  with  the  bird  sanctuaries 
could  and  should  be  done  by  the  school  children. 
The  making  and  placing  of  nesting  boxes  and  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  splendid  recrea¬ 
tion  for  the  older  children  and  a  means  of  arousing 
public  interest  in  the  subject. 

Hundreds  of  fish  and  game  clubs  are  in  existence. 
Bird  clubs  are  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the 
country.  The  thousands  of  members  of  these  clubs 
could  adopt  no  better  project  than  the  establishment 
of  town  forests.  In  no  way  can  they  advance  their 
own  interests  so  rapidly  as  to  secure  the  now  idle 
lands  in  the  community  that  are  fitted  only  for  timber 
growing  and  establish  town  forests  on  them.  A  game 
club  interested  only  in  killing  is  more  of  a  detriment 
to  a  community  than  a  benefit.  Unless  such  organi¬ 
zations  make  some  effort  to  perpetuate  the  supply  of 
game,  their  existence  will  be  of  short  duration. 
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Then,  too,  a  bird  club  without  a  sanctuary  for  a 
laboratory  is  seriously  handicapped.  Many  of  these 
clubs  have  private  areas  for  this  purpose.  But  why 
should  not  the  public  have  a  hand  in  this  work  both 
for  enjoyment  and  education?  There  need  be  no 
serious  conflict  in  the  aims  of  these  two  types  of 
organizations.  By  combining  their  forces  with  the 
forest  lovers  in  many  communities  they  can  have  their 
own  forest  and  their  own  bird  and  game  sanctuary. 
The  town  forest  movement  is  a  means  of  bringing 
together  the  nature  lovers  of  any  community  for  the 
mutual  advancement  of  their  varied  interests. 


The  Forest  Becomes  a  Sanctuary 
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Town  Forests  and  Local  Industries 

’HE  DAYS  of  the  big,  itinerant  bancbsawmill  are 
'  J  numbered.  It  is  making  its  last  set'Up  in  the 
remaining  virgin  forests  of  fir,  cedar,  pine  and 
redwood  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  general  readjustment 
of  the  lumber  industry  is  inevitable,  and  we  must 
return  to  the  permanent  mill.  The  sawmill  of  the 
future  will  not  be  built  on  the  principle  that  its 
existence  is  temporary,  depending  on  the  time  re^ 
quired  to  strip  the  surrounding  land  of  its  timber  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  then  be  moved  on  to  another 
forest  district.  Its  capacity  will  be  based  on  the 
annual  timber  production  of  the  district  to  be  served. 
The  lumberjack  will  no  longer  be  a  rover  but  will  have 
a  permanent  home  and  an  interest  in  the  community. 

In  the  rural  districts  in  the  eastern  states  there  are 
many  abandoned  mill  sites.  With  the  passing  of  the 
forests  came  the  abandonment  of  farms  and  the  closing 
of  the  mills.  Hundreds  of  rural  townships,  especially 
in  the  New  England  states,  have  fewer  people  today 
than  they  had  fifty  years  ago.  The  cutting  of  the 
timber  without  provision  for  replacement  was  one  of 
the  big  contributory  factors  in  this  social  and  industrial 
decline. 

The  census  of  1920  shows  that  in  New  England 
and  New  York  there  are  over  11,000,000  acres  less  of 
improved  farm  land  than  there  were  forty  years  ago. 
The  bulk  of  this  land  formerly  used  for  field  crops  or 
pasturage  has  reverted  to  woods,  largely  of  an  inferior 
quality,  or  is  waste  land  covered  only  with  weed 
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trees.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  great 
reduction  of  small  wood-using  factories.  In  New 
York  alone  there  has  been  a  decline  of  40  per  cent  in 
these  small  industries  in  the  country  districts  during 
the  past  ten  years.  As  a  general  rule  this  means 
that  the  supply  of  local  timber  has  been  used  up  and 
this  source  of  income  has  been  lost  to  the  farmer. 
In  many  districts,  where  only  a  part  of  the  land  is 
tillable  or  the  area  of  good  land  is  not  extensive,  the 
only  hope  of  the  farmer  is  to  supplement  the  income 
from  his  tillable  acres  by  the  use  of  other  natural 
resources,  of  which  timber  is  usually  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  which  in  the  past  made  possible  the 
settlement  of  those  lands.  If  the  forest  resources  are 
small  or  have  been  wasted,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
many  localities  of  that  type,  the  decline  of  agriculture 
is  almost  certain  to  follow.  The  only  chance  of 
reclaiming  these  lands  and  repopulating  such  a  district 
is  through  the  application  of  forest  management  by 
public  agencies  to  all  of  the  non-agricultural  lands. 
Where  this  decline  of  agriculture  has  gone  too  far  the 
assistance  of  the  state  may  be  necessary  to  rehabilitate 
the  community,  but  there  are  many  townships  capable 
of  helping  themselves  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
dormant  resource,  the  power  of  the  soil  to  reproduce 
timber. 

So  the  big  sawmills  of  the  country  are  being  gradu¬ 
ally  forced  to  the  far  west.  They  are  going  farther 
and  farther  into  the  back  country  for  their  supply  of 
logs.  The  cost  of  placing  their  products  on  the  eastern 
markets  is  climbing.  Yet  the  big  industrial  centers, 
with  their  nearby  rural  townships,  remain.  Their 
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demand  for  forest  products  will  always  be  constant. 
The  eastern  landowner  has,  then,  a  natural  subsidy 
for  growing  timber  consisting  of  the  freight  differential 
from  the  far  south  and  the  western  forests,  which 
amounts  to  from  $12.00  to  $30.00  per  thousand 
board  feet. 

In  many  towns  in  New  England  small  wood-using 
factories  are  to  be  found  that  have  been  owned  by 
one  family  for  from  three  to  four  generations  The 
raw  materials  to  supply  these  industries  have  been 
grown  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  the  factories. 
The  annual  output  of  such  a  mill  is  equivalent  to  the 
annual  growth  of  timber  in  the  district  served,  which 
is  practically  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  This  is  the 
ideal  to  be  sought  in  the  development  of  a  forest 
district.  The  short  haul  of  the  logs  by  motors  or  by 
teams  eliminates  the  railroad  freight  charges  and  the 
cost  of  extra  handling.  The  lumber  is  manufactured 
into  products  for  the  consumer  before  it  leaves  the 
district  in  which  it  was  grown.  Because  of  the 
character  of  the  articles  made  in  such  mills,  close 
utilization  of  the  timber  is  possible,  and  even  the  waste 
material  can  be  sold  for  fuel.  These  conditions  have 
enabled  many  small  mills  to  exist  and  even  prosper, 
when  their  larger  neighbors,  due  to  lack  of  raw 
materials,  were  forced  to  go  out  of  business  or  leave 
the  community.  The  employees  of  these  little  wood- 
using  factories,  although  small  in  numbers,  are  insured 
permanent  employment,  lending  stability  to  the  town. 

When  our  virgin  forests  are  exhausted  and  we  have 
been  forced  to  grow  timber  as  a  crop,  the  small,  per¬ 
manent  mill  will  play  an  important  part  in  forest 
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development.  The  big  problem  is  to  provide  a 
permanent  supply  of  timber  to  meet  the  demands  of 
such  a  mill.  The  creation  of  a  town  forest,  therefore, 
will  enable  existing  wood-using  industries  to  remain 
in  the  town,  or  it  will  encourage  others  to  locate 
there.  In  either  case  the  town  will  profit  by  the 
investment,  because  it  will  receive  good  prices  for 
the  timber  produced,  and  the  greater  the  forest 
resources  of  the  community  the  more  people  can  be 
given  employment.  By  insuring  a  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  the  factory  the  town  will  retain  this 
taxable  property  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
employees  can  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  owning 
homes,  real  estate  values  will  be  maintained,  the 
farmer  will  have  a  local  market  for  his  produce,  and 
every  other  business  in  the  town  will  be  benefited. 

Since  farming  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  in 
most  rural  communities,  the  success  of  the  farmer  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  town.  It  is  to  his  own  interest 
to  keep  the  local  wood-using  factory  going,  but  he 
must  be  shown  that  forest  management  is  profitable. 
The  example  set  by  the  town  in  reforestation,  if 
successful,  will  lead  him  to  practice  forestry  on  his 
own  woodlands.  While  it  is  true  that  the  planter  of 
forest  trees  may  not  live  to  harvest  the  crop,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  cannot  reap  a  profit  from  applying 
forest  management  to  his  woodlands. 

For  every  day  spent  by  the  farmer  in  properly 
planting  coniferous  forest  trees  on  his  idle  lands,  he 
will  add  a  full  day’s  pay  for  each  succeeding  year  to 
the  value  of  his  farm  This  is  only  a  rough  rule  of 
thumb,  but  we  believe  it  will  hold  true  in  most  cases 
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where  pine  and  other  soft  wood  trees  are  planted  and 
where  the  land  is  located  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  local  market.  A  farm  whose  woodland  is 
properly  stocked  with  young  timber  trees  is  much 
more  valuable  than  if  those  lands  were  lying  idle  or 
were  covered  with  weed  species.  The  farm  with  a 
growing  forest  is  more  salable  than  one  without  a 
forest.  In  fact  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in  some  dis' 
tricts  place  special  emphasis  on  the  condition  of  the 
woodland  of  the  farm  when  considering  the  placing 
of  a  mortgage.  A  good  woodlot  always  increases  the 
loan  value  of  any  farm.  The  woodlot  of  the  farm  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  of  little  value  but  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  management  of  the  modem 
farm.  The  average  farmer  in  the  eastern  states  can, 
therefore,  make  good  use  of  much  of  his  spare  time  in 
the  improvement  of  his  woodlands,  and  the  labor 
spent  in  the  intelligent  treatment  of  these  lands  will 
yield  as  high  a  return  as  the  effort  expended  on  the 
average  field  crop.  The  educational  value  of  the 
.town  forest  may  lead  to  the  reclamation  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  private  lands  to  productive  forests. 

In  any  community  the  economic  development  of  its 
natural  resources  should  be  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  smaller  towns  where 
their  prosperity  and  even  their  existence  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  the  conservation  of  these  resources. 
The  forest  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  such  a  resource 
may  be  restored,  and  to  some  extent  the  town  can 
determine  its  future  by  securing  control  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  forest  land  within  its  boundaries. 
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The  Massachusetts  Plan  for  Town 

Forests 

T 

#N  1913  a  law  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
/  viding  that  cities  and  towns  might  set  aside  lands 
/  for  the  express  purpose  of  growing  timber.  That 
£  law  authorises  municipalities  to  purchase  lands  or 
to  accept  gifts  or  bequests  of  land  or  of  money  for  this 
purpose.  A  town  may  incur  debt  within  the  legal 
limit  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  town  forests  and 
any  town  can  establish  a  forest  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  any  regular  town  meeting,  or  a  city  by  a  similar 
vote  of  its  Council.  When  a  forest  is  established  by 
such  official  action  the  state,  through  its  Conservation 
Commission,  will  give  trees  to  the  town  to  reforest 
the  land. 

Immediately  after  the  Town  Forest  Act  went  into 
effect  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  started 
a  campaign  of  education  to  persuade  the  cities  and 
towns  to  acquire  forests  under  the  act.  A  study  of 
the  European  town  forests  was  made  to  determine 
what  methods  used  there  were  applicable  to  this 
country.  Special  bulletins  were  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  widely.  Press  bulletins,  special  articles, 
lectures,  motion  pictures  and  even  the  radio  were 
and  are  being  used  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
During  the  war  and  for  several  years  after  little 
progress  was  made,  but  for  the  past  three  years,  since 
the  Association  has  offered  to  plant  free  of  charge 
5,000  forest  trees  for  any  city  or  town  which  will 
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establish  a  forest  of  one  hundred  or  more  acres,  the 
idea  is  gradually  being  accepted. 

The  first  step  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
voters  of  a  town  is  to  request  a  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  possibilities  of  the  project  and  to  report  at 
a  future  town  meeting.  This  request  has  been  sent 
to  the  towns  annually  by  the  Association  for  several 
years,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  once  sent  a  similar 
request  to  all  of  the  boards  of  selectmen.  More 
than  45  per  cent  of  all  the  towns  in  the  state  have 
appointed  such  committees. 

Once  such  a  committee  is  officially  appointed  in  a 
town,  the  Association  renders  it  every  possible 
assistance,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Women’s  Club,  the  Grange  and  other  organizations 
of  the  town  are  urged  to  give  their  support  to  the 
movement.  As  a  result,  by  the  time  the  committee  is 
ready  to  report  to  the  town  meeting,  a  substantial  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  has  been  created  in  favor  of  the  project. 

On  January  i,  1925,  forty-two  towns  had  set  aside 
land  for  town  forests  or  voted  to  do  so  when  the 
committee  could  obtain  the  land.  In  the  aggregate 
over  $25,000  has  been  appropriated  by  these  towns, 
3,500  acres  have  been  included  in  town  forests,  and 
nearly  half  a  million  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
Association  has  planted  60,000  trees  (about  60  acres) 
for  twelve  of  these  towns  that  have  qualified  with 
100  or  more  acres.  Some  places  have  300  acres  or 
more  in  their  town  forests  but  the  average  is  slightly 
less  than  100  acres.  This  is  merely  a  beginning,  and 
many  towns  have  plans  to  acquire  all  of  the  idle  forest 
lands  within  the  town. 
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The  little  town  of  Russell,  with  a  population  of 
1,237,  owns  a  watershed  of  about  2,000  acres,  all  of 
which  it  intends  this  year  to  put  under  the  Town 
Forest  Act.  The  net  income  from  this  forest  will 
eventually  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  current 
expenses  of  the  town.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
towns  in  this  country  that  could  do  likewise  with 
profit. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Association,  indi- 
viduals  and  corporations  are  also  giving  assistance  to 
the  small  towns  in  their  efforts  to  secure  town  forests. 
The  New  England  Box  Company  has  offered  to  plant 
5,000  trees  for  any  town  in  Franklin  County  that  will 
acquire  100  acres  or  more  for  a  town  forest  during 
the  year  1925.  In  Berkshire  County  three  individuals 
have  offered  to  give  $50.00  each  to  any  city  or  town 
in  that  county  that  will  obtain  a  forest  of  100  acres 
during  the  years  1925  and  1926.  This  $150  will  almost 
cover  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  in  some  of  the 
outlying  towns.  Since  there  are  thirty-two  cities  and 
towns  in  the  county,  this  is  a  very  generous  offer,  and 
most  of  the  towns  are  taking  steps  to  secure  the  land. 

Of  the  town  forests  already  created  more  than  one- 
fourth  have  been  obtained  through  gifts  of  land  or  of 
money  from  citizens  interested  in  forestry  and  in  the 
future  of  their  town.  Some  of  these  tracts  contain 
mature  timber,  so  that  the  town  forest  will  be  self- 
supporting  from  the  beginning.  In  one  instance,  the 
town  of  Groton,  enough  timber  was  sold,  from  the 
tract  received  as  a  gift,  to  plant  the  idle  lands  on  the 
town  poor  farm  which  was  also  included  in  the  town 
forest.  This  forest  contains  180  acres. 
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Many  towns  own  old  farms  formerly  used  as  a 
home  for  the  poor  of  the  town  and  in  most  cases  these 
contain  woodland  or  abandoned  fields  which  are 
reverting  to  forest  growth.  Several  of  these  have 
been  made  town  forests  and  are  being  reclaimed  by 
reforestation,  the  only  profitable  use  to  which  they 
can  be  put.  One  interesting  example  of  where  this 
has  been  done  is  in  the  town  of  Petersham,  the  location 
of  the  Harvard  Forest,  the  forest  experiment  station 
of  Harvard  University.  The  poor  farm  of  the  town 
had  been  abandoned  as  a  home  for  the  poor  and  the 
question  of  selling  it  was  being  considered  when 
someone  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  farm.  The 
committee  discovered  that  a  fine  growth  of  white 
pine  covered  a  large  part  of  the  farm,  so  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  sale  of  the  merchantable  timber  and  that 
the  land  be  retained  as  a  Town  Forest,  which  was 
done.  A  tract  of  thirteen  acres  was  selected  from 
which  the  timber  was  sold  for  $5,200  or  $400  per 
acre.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  will  be  reforested, 
and  it  will  return  a  larger  profit  to  the  town  than  any 
other  use  to  which  it  could  be  put.  In  fact  the  town 
forest  is  already  self-supporting. 

The  city  of  Fitchburg,  which  claims  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  municipality  in  the  United  States  to 
have  established  a  forest  expressly  for  the  production 
of  timber,  has  109  acres  of  woodland  in  four  tracts, 
established  in  1914.  The  maintenance  cost  of  the 
forest  has  been  $4,405  and  the  returns  from  lumber 
and  fuel  wood  sold  has  been  $3,518,  which  shows  that 
the  forest  is  already  nearly  on  a  paying  basis.  It 
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might  be  said  that  much  of  the  land  has  been  reforested 
and  that  the  forest  is  in  better  condition  than  when  it 
was  first  created.  It  will  soon  show  a  net  profit 
annually  to  the  city. 

While  most  of  the  town  forests  in  Massachusetts 
have  been  created  on  watersheds  or  poor  farms  or 
have  come  to  the  towns  as  gifts,  in  several  places 
land  has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose.  Plymouth, 
the  largest  town  in  area  in  the  state,  appropriated 
$3,000  last  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  town  forest, 
and  a  tract  150  acres  was  bought  within  a  short 
distance  of  Plymouth  Rock.  Fire  lines  were  plowed 
around  the  tract  and  15,000  young  trees  were  planted. 

Other  places  have  taken  the  lands  whose  titles 
have  reverted  to  the  town  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
owners  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  have  put  them  under  the 
Town  Forest  Act.  These  tracts  are  usually  small 
in  area  and  are  located  in  different  sections  of  the 
town.  This  is  an  advantage,  because  these  little 
forest  tracts  will  be  used  as  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
the  future  and,  being  distributed  throughout  the 
town,  can  be  readily  reached  by  the  citizens  in  the 
vicinity. 

While  only  forty^two  towns  now  have  their  town 
forests,  there  are  one  hundred  and  five  others  with 
committees  to  report  on  the  subject,  and  a  large  per 
cent  of  these  towns  will  take  favorable  action  at  their 
town  meetings  this  spring.  It  might  fairly  be  said 
that  the  town  forest  idea  has  been  sold  to  Massa^ 
chusetts  and  eventually  every  town  with  idle  forest 
land  within  its  boundaries  will  have  its  town  forest. 

The  possibilities  of  reforestation,  and  consequently 
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of  timber  production  in  town  forests,  are  of  greater 
importance  than  on  the  state  forests,  because  very 
small  areas  can  be  profitably  utilized  as  town  forests 
which  could  not  be  administrated  economically  by 
the  state.  It  is  possible  for  about  three  hundred  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  to  have  forests,  and  with  each  of  these 
planting  a  few  thousand  trees  annually  the  result  will 
be  far-reaching.  This  does  not  mean  that  state 
forests  do  not  have  their  place,  because  very  many 
poor  towns  with  a  few  people  have  such  large  areas 
that  they  could  not  finance  the  purchase  and  reforesta¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  here  is  where  the  state  forests  can 
be  of  advantage.  Once  all  of  the  towns  in  the  state 
that  have  idle  lands  have  entered  upon  a  program  of 
reforestation,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  our 
1,000,000  acres  of  such  land  will  be  set  to  work 
producing  saw  logs. 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  of  the  forest-producing 
land  of  the  state  shall  be  owned  by  it  and  the  towns. 
Probably  not  over  one-third  of  all  the  forest  land  in 
the  state  will  eventually  be  owned  by  the  public,  but 
the  example  set  by  the  public  in  forest  management 
will  have  an  educational  value  in  bringing  the  private 
owners  to  practice  forestry.  The  effect  on  the  general 
public  is  already  apparent  in  the  increased  interest  of 
the  past  two  years  in  reforestation  by  individuals. 
It  is  the  custom  of  many  towns  to  have  the  school 
children  do  planting  on  the  town  forests.  This  not 
only  teaches  them  the  proper  method  of  planting 
trees  but  it  arouses  their  interest  in  forestry  generally. 
The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  have  done  excellent  work  in 
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planting  trees  on  the  town  forests.  Every  taxpayer 
has  an  interest  in  the  town  forest,  and  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  forest  management  it  has  no  equal.  The  state 
not  only  gives  the  trees  to  the  towns  for  planting  but 
furnishes  technical  advice  as  well. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States  that  own  forests  or  lands  that  are  better 
adapted  to  timber  growing  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
These  lands  usually  consist  of  a  part  of  the  watershed 
from  which  the  drinking  water  of  the  city  or  town  is 
collected.  Not  infrequently  the  city  may  have  a  wild 
park  on  which  there  is  a  growth  of  timber.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  areas  are  town  forests,  but  they 
were  not  established  as  such,  their  paramount  purpose 
being  other  than  the  production  of  timber.  In 
Massachusetts  over  50,000  acres  of  land  are  held  for 
water  supply  purposes,  of  which  about  6,000  acres 
have  been  planted,  but  in  only  a  few  towns  have  these 
lands  been  placed  under  the  Town  Forest  Act. 


Every  town  could  and  should  have  a  town 
forest.  Their  recreational  and  industrial  value 
has  been  proved.  In  order  to  give  information 
on  how  to  establish  and  conduct  town  forests 
the  American  Tree  Association  has  published 
this  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  desiring  it. 

Address 

American  Tree  Association 

1214  Sixteenth  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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How  to  Establish  a  Town  Forest 

HE  CREATION  of  a  town  forest  from  the  legal 
standpoint  is  simply  a  matter  of  routine.  There 


are  a  few  states  that  have  specific  laws  pertain' 
ing  to  town  forests,  and  these  outline  the  method  to 
be  followed.  Where  no  such  laws  have  been  enacted 
the  general  laws  applying  to  municipalities  will 
probably  be  found  adequate  to  enable  the  city  or 
town  to  acquire  a  forest.  City  charters  usually  give 
sufficient  powers  to  the  cities  to  purchase  lands  for 
water  protection,  parks,  schools  and  other  public 
necessities  under  which  a  forest  may  be  established. 

The  states  that  have  special  legislation  regarding 
municipal  forests  are  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Vermont.  As  a  rule  these  laws  require 
that  the  town  forest  must  be  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Forester.  The  state  furnishes 
technical  advice  and  in  some  cases  trees  also,  free  to 
the  town.  Several  states  permit  the  towns  to  incur 
debt  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  this  purpose. 
Where  no  special  legislation  exists  the  steps  to  be 
taken  generally  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  creation  of 
other  municipal  enterprises,  and  in  no  case  will  the 
legal  requirements  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

The  type  of  land  to  be  acquired,  the  area  desired, 
its  location  and  the  cost  are  matters  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  It  should  first  be  determined  whether  the  land 
under  consideration  is  suitable  for  timber  production, 
and  the  advice  of  the  State  Forester,  where  such  officer 
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exists,  should  always  be  obtained  on  that  point.  As 
a  rule  it  is  best  to  begin  with  land  already  in  possession 
of  the  town.  This  may  be  the  land  surrounding  the 
water  supply  which  naturally  should  be  reforested. 
By  growing  a  crop  of  timber  on  this  land,  the  profit 
from  it  will  make  the  area  more  than  self-supporting 
and  the  water  becomes  a  by-product  of  the  forest 
rather  than  the  forest  being  an  expense  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  water.  Under  proper  forest  management 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  cutting  of  timber  cannot 
be  done  on  the  watershed  without  in  any  way  con¬ 
taminating  the  water. 

Wild  park  lands  that  are  not  producing  species  of 
commercial  importance,  and  which  under  forest  man¬ 
agement  can  be  converted  into  valuable  forests,  are 
frequently  owned  by  cities  and  towns.  Here,  again, 
cutting  by  the  selection  method  or  lumbering  only  a 
small  area  at  a  time  will  not  jeopardise  the  recreational 
values  of  the  park. 

Other  lands  held  by  the  town,  such  as  a  farm  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  or  tax  title  lands,  of  little 
value  for  farming  or  other  purposes,  should  be  planted 
to  forest  trees.  One  of  the  main  purposes  in  having 
town  or  state  forests  is  to  set  idle  or  partially  idle 
lands  to  work  producing  something  of  value  to  the 
community  at  large.  Land  is  a  basic  resource,  and 
its  proper  use  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  average  community.  One  can  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  citizenship  in 
any  community  by  the  condition  of  its  lands,  just  as 
the  appearance  of  a  dooryard  is  a  good  criterion  of  the 
type  of  housekeeper  within. 
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When  a  town  does  not  own  any  land  there  are  only 
two  ways  to  go  about  acquiring  a  forest — by  gift  or 
by  purchase.  Many  people  are  willing  to  give  forest 
lands  to  the  town  if  they  can  be  assured  that  the  land 
will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  production  of  timber. 
The  success  of  the  town  committees  in  Massachusetts 
in  securing  land  in  this  way  shows  that  this  idea  appeals 
to  many  people.  In  Minnesota  the  law  provides 
that  the  donor  of  ioo  acres  or  more  as  a  town  forest 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  perpetually  bear  his 
name.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  families  or  individuals 
to  have  their  names  attached  to  an  area  through  the 
gift  of  a  forest  to  the  public,  and  this  is  becoming  a 
popular  method  of  establishing  memorials. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  states 
that  no  more  permanent  form  of  memorial  can  be 
found  than  a  forest.  Forests  have  been  used  too 
little  for  this  purpose.  If  shade  trees  are  suitable 
memorials  to  our  fallen  heroes,  how  much  more 
permanent  would  a  forest  memorial  be  where  the 
land  will  produce  not  one  tree  but  crop  after  crop  of 
trees  in  perpetuity.  There  is  no  fear  of  disintegration 
of  a  forest  as  with  monuments  of  stone,  and  no  worry 
for  lack  of  funds  to  maintain  it,  because  the  forest  is 
self-perpetuating  and  self-supporting.  We  would  urge 
that  this  method  of  acquiring  land  for  town  forests  be 
given  more  attention. 

The  purchase  of  lands  by  the  town  is  the  most 
businesslike  way  of  going  about  the  establishment 
of  a  forest,  because  it  means  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  although 
it  usually  requires  more  time  to  accomplish  the  job. 
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About  the  safest  investment  that  the  public  can  make 
is  in  lands;  and  the  reforestation  of  those  lands  is  a 
form  of  investment  that  certainly  justifies  the  sale  of 
bonds.  For  instance,  there  is  no  depreciation  in  a 
crop  of  growing  timber  such  as  we  find  in  other  public 
works.  The  trees  constantly  increase  in  value  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  until  they  are  ready  to 
harvest.  Of  course  the  forest  must  be  given  protec' 
tion  and  grown  under  proper  management  the  same 
as  any  other  crop.  The  original  investment  and  the 
cost  of  upkeep  of  a  forest  are  so  small  that  the  wealthy 
community  would  not  bother  to  incur  debt  for  this 
purpose;  but  where  the  population  is  small  and  the 
area  to  be  acquired  is  large,  the  distribution  of  the 
cost  should  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
this  can  best  be  done  through  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  real  problem  in  connection  with  the  adoption 
of  the  town  forest  idea  is  public  education.  Public 
indifference  and  inertia  in  matters  of  this  kind  are 
most  difficult  to  overcome.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  forests,  or  the  need  of  forests — national,  state  or 
communal — cannot  be  refuted,  but  to  persuade  the 
average  citizen  of  their  value  and  to  have  him  exert 
himself  to  secure  such  forests  are  very  different  things. 

However,  any  community  can  have  its  town  forest 
if  there  is  the  will  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  a  few  indff 
viduals,  or  an  organization  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  the  town.  If  the  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Grange  or  any  other 
national  organization  with  local  groups  were  to  take 
the  establishment  of  Town  Forests  as  one  of  its  chief 
objectives,  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  hundreds 
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and  even  thousands  of  such  forests  would  be  created, 
and  millions  of  acres  of  now  idle  potential  forest 
lands  would  be  set  to  work.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
some  such  organisation  to  tackle  this  problem  as  a 
patriotic  duty. 


Facts  About  the 
American  Tree  Association 

Conducted  to  urge  and  encourage  the  planting 
of  trees  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  forests. 

Membership  over  115,000. 

Anyone  who  plants  a  tree  is  entitled  to  mem' 
bership.  There  are  no  fees  for  membership. 

Tree  Planting  Bulletins  of  instruction  and  inf  or' 
mation  sent  free  on  request. 

All  information  about  trees  and  forests  sent 
without  charge  to  anyone. 

Service  to  aid  the  public  in  tree  planting  and 
\nowledge  of  our  forest  needs  is  the  aim  of  the 
Association. 

Send  for  Membership  Applications,  Tree  Plant' 
ing  Bulletins  and  other  literature. 

Address, 

American  Tree  Association 

1214  Sixteenth  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Program  of  the  American  Tree  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Nature 
Association 

'HE  following  statement  sets  forth  the  general 
‘  J  aims  of  these  two  associations  with  respect 
to  conservation  and  forestry  and  their  endorse' 
ment  of  specific  activities  and  pieces  of  legislation  now 
pending  designed  to  carry  these  aims  into  effect. 

I.  Active  cooperation  and  leadership  in  the  great 
movement  to  encourage  and  promote  sane  and  health' 
ful  out'of'door  recreation  especially  through  the 
encouragement  of  Nature  Study  in  every  family,  in 
every  school,  normal  school  and  summer  camp. 

II.  A  constructive  policy  for  forest  protection  and 
extension  to  increase  appreciation  of  forests  and  wild 
life  as  Natural  Resources  essential  to  the  sound 
economic  future  of  our  country. 

Specifically: 

Make  the  McNary'Clarke  Act  Effective 
The  McNary'Clarke  bill  became  in  June,  1924, 
when  President  Coolidge  signed  the  act  with  a 
wooden  pen  which  is  now  framed  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Nature  Association  and  the  American  Tree 
Association  in  testimony  of  the  splendid  part  played 
by  the  members  of  these  associations  in  bringing  about 
favorable  action  by  Congress.  The  act  provides  for 
federal  cooperation  with  the  states  in  forest  protection 
on  a  fifty 'fifty  basis.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Good 
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Roads  Act,  no  state  can  benefit  by  the  provisions  of 
the  McNary'Clarke  Act  without  doing  its  own  part. 

We  must  demand  from  the  legislatures  of  each  state 
that  they  act  to  accept  the  federal  help  offered,  and 
appropriate  their  half  of  the  expense. 

We  must  also  see  to  it  that  the  Federal  Government 
actually  appropriates  the  maximum  sums  authorized 
by  the  act. 

We  must  individually  pledge  our  utmost  endeavor 
to  continue  our  educational  campaign  in  behalf  of 
forest  fire  prevention;  state  nurseries  for  the  public 
distribution  of  seedling  trees  for  reforestation  and 
encouragement  of  the  proper  management  of  the  farm 
woodlot  as  a  sound  agricultural  principle. 

In  spite  of  a  desired  increase  in  public  ownership 
of  forest  land,  the  backbone  of  forest  utilization  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  is  still  private  forestry. 
It  should  so  remain.  To  this  end,  study  of  forest 
taxation  to  encourage  the  practice  of  private  forestry 
by  corporations  and  individuals,  is  essential.  This 
feature,  included  in  the  McNary'Clarke  Act,  should 
have  united  support. 

A  Bill  for  National  Forest  Extension 

The  McNary'Clarke  Act  again  endorsed  the  prim 
ciple  of  National  Forest  extension,  particularly  in  the 
east,  and  extended  its  scope,  but  did  not  actually 
appropriate  the  money  needed  therefor.  The  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  has  long  maintained 
that  a  minimum  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  a  year 
was  urgently  needed,  and  that  with  any  smaller 
amount  no  really  efficient  program  could  be  under' 
taken.  In  spite  of  this  fact  appropriations  since  1919 
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have  averaged  less  than  half  a  million  dollars  per  year. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  will 
authorize  a  federal  appropriation  as  follows:  $3,000,000 
a  year  for  five  years,  and  thereafter  $5,000,000  a  year 
for  five  years — in  all  $40,000,000.  All  agencies 
interested  in  forest  conservation  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  plan.  The  total  expenditure  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  battleship,  and  an  even  more  effective 
investment  in  future  economic  security. 

Remember  we  have  in  this  country  over  80,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land  lying  absolutely  denuded  and  idle. 
The  expenditure  of  the  entire  $40,000,000  is,  in  com' 
parison  with  this  gigantic  problem,  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  it  is  at  least  a  real  forward  step. 

A  Nation' Wide  Movement  for  State  and  Town 

Forests 

National  Forests  alone  cannot  cope  with  our  over' 
whelming  need  for  leadership  and  example  in  forest 
protection.  It  is  right  to  expect  Uncle  Sam  to  do  his 
part  on  a  large  scale,  but  so  long  as  all  forests  are  not 
large  units,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not  intend  or  desire 
that  a  great  impersonal  Federal  Government  should 
stretch  its  hands  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
lives,  why  cheat  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfac' 
tion  of  local  accomplishment? 

The  ownership  of  forest  land  by  state  or  town  is 
more  closely  the  ownership  of  the  people.  Local 
conditions  best  determine  whether  the  state  or  town 
plan  is  more  satisfactory,  but  in  either  case  the  argu' 
ment  is  the  same — the  practical  working  out  of 
fundamental  American  principles. 

The  State  or  Town  Forest  stands  at  the  threshold 
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of  the  American  home.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
people,  maintained  for  the  people  and  operated  for 
their  common  benefit.  It  is  theirs,  within  their 
reach,  to  use,  to  enjoy  and  to  protect. 

It  pays  its  own  way,  yielding  a  regularly  maturing 
crop  of  timber  on  which,  for  local  consumption,  no 
railroad  collects  the  freight. 

It  stands  as  a  constant  lesson  in  forest  protection 
and  respect  for  common  rights,  which  may  be  neither 
wasted  nor  abused. 

Without  conflict,  healthful  recreation  and  pleasure 
may  here  go  hand  in  hand  with  common  dollar  profit. 

It  is  a  vital  aid  in  the  education  of  school  boys  and 
girls,  both  as  a  place  to  study  nature  and  to  play. 

It  naturally  becomes  a  sanctuary  and  refuge,  not 
only  for  humans  young  and  old,  but  for  the  birds  and 
all  forms  of  wild  life. 

III.  Endorsement  of  legislation  for  Wilddife  Pro' 
tection  as  fostered  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies. 

Specifically  the  following  measures: 

The  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  and  Public  Shooting 

Grounds  Bill 

This  measure  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
having  been  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last  session. 
It  has  almost  unanimous  endorsement  by  all  agencies 
interested  in  or  familiar  with  the  situation.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  authorise  and  provide 
means  for  the  public  acquisition  of  some  of  the  marsh, 
swamp  and  water  areas  essential  to  the  existence  of 
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migratory  wild  fowl.  Through  such  acquisition, 
indispensable  areas  will  not  only  be  protected  from 
drainage  but  will  be  permanently  available  as  public 
shooting  grounds.  The  bill  is  one  which  every 
public-spirited  and  forward-looking  organization  could 
and  should  endorse  and  support. 

Bill  Authorizing  Acceptance  of  Private  Lands  for 

Game  Refuges 

There  is  now  no  legal  authority  under  which  the 
United  States  may  accept  title  to  private  lands  which 
the  owners  thereof  desire  to  donate  for  game  refuge 
purposes,  even  when  such  acceptance  is  wholly  and 
strongly  in  the  public  interest.  To  remedy  this 
condition,  Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  on  June  3, 
1924,  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3446,  which  would  authorize 
the  President,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  accept  lands  donated  to  the  United 
States  as  preserves  or  refuges  for  wild  birds  and  animals 
and  for  other  purposes.  Such  authority  would  make 
it  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
refuges  containing  private  lands  within  their  limits. 

A  Bill  to  Regulate  the  Use  of  Unappropriated 

Public  Lands 

The  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  still  exceed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  acres  in  area.  Through  long- 
continued  and  wholly  unregulated  use  for  grazing 
purposes,  the  vegetation  on  these  lands  has  diminished 
in  quantity  and  deteriorated  in  character  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  lands  are  incapable  of  supporting 
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more  than  a  tithe  of  the  game  animals  or  birds  which 
under  better  regulation  could  find  habitat  thereon. 
Under  regulations,  the  unreserved  lands  would  sup- 
port  more  game,  more  domestic  stock  and  more 
families  than  at  present.  Legislation  to  this  end, 
therefore,  should  be  endorsed  with  the  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  shortly  agree  upon  the  details  of  legislation 
and  jointly  recommend  a  definite  bill. 

A  Bill  Authorizing  a  National  Arboretum  and 
Botanical  Park 

Naturalists  have  long  appreciated  the  need  for  a 
National  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Park  in  which  to 
collect  and  study  the  plant  life  of  the  country.  The 
large  number  of  scientific  and  technical  organisations 
centered  in  Washington  make  it  desirable  that  the 
institution  be  in  that  city.  The  reclamation  of  the 
Anacostia  River  flats  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
War  Department  is  gradually  making  a  considerable 
acreage  of  land  available  to  the  Government,  but  this 
reclaimed  land  does  not  present  a  sufficient  diversity 
or  variation  to  completely  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  adequate  arboretum  and  botanical  park.  Adjoining 
the  reclaimed  land,  however,  is  367  acres  of  high  and 
wooded  land  which  in  combination  with  the  flats 
would  afford  every  soil,  type  and  condition  necessary 
for  the  arboretum  and  park.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
purchase  of  this  land  be  authorised  by  Congress  and 
that  after  purchase  this  land  with  so  much  of  the 
reclaimed  flats  as  may  be  needed,  be  set  aside  as  a 
National  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Park. 
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Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park  Bill 

For  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  proposals  have  been 
pending  for  the  addition  to  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  in  California,  of  considerable  areas  of  adjoining 
lands  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers, 
now  forming  parts  of  the  Sierra  and  Sequoia  National 
Forests,  and  the  designation  of  the  enlarged  area  as  the 
Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park.  A  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  Congress  defines  boundaries  mutually 
acceptable  to  and  approved  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service,  and  will  increase  the 
area  of  the  park  by  approximately  550,000  acres.  At 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  addition  was  opposed 
by  the  irrigation  interests  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
but  otherwise  the  prevailing  view  was  favorable. 

Select  Congressional  Committee  to  Investigate 

Fish  Situation 

The  fish  situation  is  now  what  the  forestry  situation 
has  been.  The  power  of  executive  action  rests 
largely  with  the  several  states,  but  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  are  national  in  scope.  In  the  case  of 
forestry  the  object  was  accomplished  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Senate  select  committee  of  five,  which  visited 
every  center  of  forest  activity  in  the  United  States, 
held  extended  hearings,  published  detailed  reports  of 
those  hearings,  and  finally  drafted  the  McNary- 
Clarke  Act,  which,  upon  passage  by  Congress,  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  and  sound  basis  for  a  national  forest 
policy.  A  similar  procedure  for  working  out  suitable 
legislation  in  relation  to  fish  is  advocated. 
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